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Villages and Progress in India 
* 


Mr. Scuutrz: Today, on this Rounp Taste, we are going to talk 
about the village life of the people of India. Most recent American 
discussion of India and its problems has focused only on India’s part 
in the great power struggle of Asia—India and its neighbor, Red 
China; India and its “neutralism” in the conflict between Russia and 
the United States; India and the apparently unfriendly statements of 
its distinguished Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru. Little, however, is said 
about the common people and their life in the villages of India. On 
this Rounp Taste today we propose to tell something of the dramatic 
story of the revolution which is taking place in the life of these village 
people in India. And we are, indeed, fortunate to have with us two 
Americans who have actively participated in this change. 

Most of the people of India do not live in its several large cities; 
most of them live in its hundreds of thousands of small villages. It has 
often been said that the village is the key to India; therefore, if India 
wants to change, the village must change; if economic progress is to 
come to the people of India, it must come through its villages. And 
so, when independence came, this was precisely one of the important 
steps which the new government of India decided to take. Moreover, 
the doctrines of Gandhi had committed India’s political leaders to 
this course. 

New India, through the creation of a planning commission, under- 
took the so-called “community development” projects to balance agri- 
cultural and industrial growth. It also organized some intensive de- 
velopment blocks, consisting of groups of villages. This approach to 
economic change was based on the concept that village people and 
local initiative—with the help and suggestion of newly trained village 
workers—could pull themselves up literally by their own bootstraps. 
As one of our participants today has so aptly put it, the philosophy 
which the planning commission developed was education rather than 
telling people what to do—the policy which had been the history of 
years of colonial rule. To get this village program started, to train 
these local village workers, and to make technical assistants available, 
tne Indian government has drawn on some outside resources. Among 
these were the American Point Four program and the help of the 
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Ford Foundation of this country. There were also the excellent agri- 
cultural and technical colleges of India, some supported over the years 
in large part by American funds. I have in mind here particularly 
Allahabad Institute. 

With me today on this Rounp Tasze on “Villages and Progress in 
India” is Chester Davis, who, in his capacity as associate director of 
the Ford Foundation, was one of these who was responsible for setting 
up the original training centers for village workers; and he has closely 
followed this whole program, having just recently returned again 
from India. Also joining me is Arthur Mosher, who, as principal of 
the Allahabad Agricultural Institute in India, was in charge of some 
of the pilot projects related to this village development program. I 
should also say that Mr. Davis has had a distinguished career in this 
country as former president of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
as a member of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, as the early administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, and as Food Administrator to the United States Gov- 
ernment during the war. 

Mr. Mosher, at the present time, is associated with me in the study 
of technical assistance in Latin America. He has had his professional 
career in agricultural economics in this country. He has spent twenty 
years in India, five of these as president of Allahabad Institute. Out of 
your rich and long experience in India, Mosher, let me turn first 
to you. 


Mr. Mosuer: Villages in India are changing very rapidly now. One 
does not see this physically so much riding through them, but there has 
been such a tremendous change in the attitude of people and in their 
interests that the village India of today is almost completely different 
from the village India of, let us say, five to ten years ago. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Davis, would you concur with what Mosher has 
said? 


Mr. Davis: Definitely! Except that I think that we have to realize 
what a great mass the Indian village is in the aggregate. There are 
five hundred and fifty thousand villages in India, with a population, 
I should say, of close to three hundred million, out of the three 
hundred and sixty million who live in India. Now, a great mass like 
that is not going to be changed overnight; but what has happened, as 
I have seen it, through, of course, a much briefer acquaintance than 
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Mr. Mosher has had, is that a great ferment is starting. This is due, 
I think, in large part to the fact that the government of India wisely 
decided, since the problem of economic and social development in all 
the villages could not be attacked at the same time with equal em- 
phasis, to select the device of intensive development blocks to bring 
the program for change to the different villages in the block. That has 
started and gained a momentum, I believe, which cannot be checked 
except by war perhaps. 


Mr. Scuuttz: This is a very affirmative statement by you, Davis, 
and I sense that you are saying somewhat the same here, Mosher— 
that the village of India is moving ahead and in some very spirited 
and positive fashion. I would like to evolve this, but, before we do, let 
me ask here, since we in this country do not really know much about 
India and this vast society, why is it that the village, which we choose 
to talk about, is the key to understanding India? 


Mr. Mosuer: The very obvious answer to this is that 80 per cent of 
the people of India live in these villages. There is another reason 
which perhaps is peculiar to India, and that is that within the ideals 
of the people of India they think more highly of village life. That is, 
their golden age was in a time when they were all in villages. There 
were no cities in what they choose to call the golden age of Hinduism. 
Therefore, the village tends to dominate their thinking about their 
country, quite apart from the size of it statistically. 


Mr. Scuuttz: But we would not start talking about moving ahead 
in the United States by focusing on the small town as a key factor 
in all this, important as the small town may be. We would not just 
start out and say that we shall talk about a farm as being a way of 
understanding America. Why is the village unique here? 


Mr. Davis: It is unique by United States standards, because the 
village is the place all the farmers live; and it is an agricultural nation. 
They do not live out on the separate farms. These villages will average 
about five hundred people if you applied an average. 


Mr. Mosuer: That is right. 


= Mr. Davis: Of course, they range from very small to much larger 
tnan five hundred. It is just the place where India lives. 


: Mr. Scuuttz: Can you be a little more specific about this? Is there 
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something in the point that they are, in a sense, separate, by them- 
selves; that they are isolated; that things have to happen in this 
particular unit before something can happen to the country as a 
whole? 


Mr. Mosuer: There are two or three ways one can get at that. As 
Davis points out, these villages are the farmsteads of India. With a 
population so much higher per square mile than ours, there is a 
village about as often as there is a farmstead here through northern 
Illinois; and these are the centers of action. 

Another way one can answer it is this: That growing out of their 
culture, Indians do not think of themselves as individuals, the way we 
do. It is the group which is important; it is not the individual. 


Mr. Scuuttz: That is important. 


Mr. Mosuer: To be sure, it is not the village which is important 
to them as much as it is certain other groups; but there is this group- 
istic thinking of people in their own culture which makes this group- 
ing of people in the village important. 

There is a third factor, and that is that there has been a tremendous 
difference in India, as in certain other cultures, between what one might 
call the cultured people at the top, the privileged people at the top, 
and the poor or the uncultured people at the bottom—not that these 
two are always synonymous, but you get tremendous differences in the 
ways of thinking, in the ways of living, even in the language the peo- 
ple use between a city people and the people of a village, who may only 
live two miles away. 

So that the combination of the cultural differences, distance of the 
villagers from others of their own people, and the importance of agri- 
cultural production in the economy of India, and the large number 
of people in the villages, are the elements which explain importance of 
the village within the progress of India. 


Mr. Scuurtz: So that the key really is, in some sense, what may 
happen to these many villages... 


Mr. Mosuer: That is right. 


Mr. Scuuttz: ...or to an individual village. It unlocks what may be 
happening and can happen for India. This is the way one must 
envisage it. What has happened to a village, to these villages, since 
independence? 
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Mr. Mosuer: I think that one has to divide this, because you get a 
different answer if you just go into a village and look around to see 
how different physically it is from ten years ago. You do not see a great 
deal of difference if you do that. But if you ask the question and try to 
answer it in terms of the forces in the village, the attitude of the 
village people toward their problems, which are already affecting the 
way they go at and solve these problems, there is a big change. What 
have been these changes? I would say that the changes are these: 
First, there is a big change in the feeling of the people that they are 
now, to some measure, the masters of their own destiny. 


Mk. Scuuttz: This is independence. 


Mr. Mosuer: Partly independence but accentuated by other things 
too. Just the fact of the general election by itself, when millions of 
people voted who have never voted before. Even though they could not 
read and write, even though they had to vote according to pictures on 
ballot boxes, nevertheless, they knew they were electing the parliament 
of their country, and that had a tremendous effect on the people. 

Second, prior to independence they thought of themselves as a subject 
people; and they tended to blame everything that was wrong with the 
country on the British. After independence they went through a period 
of disillusionment when they discovered that their problems were still 
with them; but they have come through that, and now there is a spirit 
which is entirely new in the village since independence, “Sure, we have 
many problems, but the solution of those problems is chiefly in our 
own hands.” 

That to me is the big change which has come over the village. 


Mr. Scuutrz: Would you agree to that, Davis? 


Mr. Davis: It reflects itself in the problem government has of making 
what amounts almost to a 100 per cent reversal of its course, from a 
regulatory, police type of government under which they had lived— 
under one master or another for centuries—over to a service govern- 
ment which is really dedicated to raising the standards of living of the 
people of India. 


Mar. Scuutrz: You see, I find this very difficult to understand and 
appreciate, I suspect. I was in India in 1946 when the famine was very 
éerious in parts of southern India. I was out in some of the rural areas, 
particularly in southern India and up in the Bengal area. I think of 
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these very, very poor cultivators and visualize them in the villages. 
It seemed to me that they were being spoken to by the authority. There 
were the procurement programs which were taking everything away 
from them in order to have a little food in the cities. There was the re- 
lationship to the civil servant. (This was before independence, yes.) 
And the life of the cultivator there seemed so harsh in terms of our 
experience, and so on to many other examples. Now to say that there 
has occurred rather suddenly a self-perpetuating or self-motivating 
process in which these many people feel that they have something to 
say for themselves and can say it; it seems almost impossible. 


Mr. Mosuer: It seems just about as impossible to people who lived 
there through it. I thought, for example, shortly after independence 
when the government launched its big program of agricultural ex- 
tension, that it was a terrible mistake because the program was bound 
to fall flat. It would not only fail itself, but it would discredit all this 
type of program. What was actually happening was that the people 
were, in a sense, changing their loyalties. Prior to the war their real 
loyalty had been to certain ideals in their past tradition. But they had 
been suppressed from expressing their wishes in other directions by the 
fact that they were not masters of their own government. When they 
did get independence, both of those changed. For a long time there 
had been a transition going on in the thinking of the educated people 
of India. They were eager to raise the standard of living of their people. 
But when they went to the villages, they got no response. There was 
general lethargy. 

So that it is not a change in the thinking of the educated people 
which has been really responsible for this shift in the village so much 
as it has been the village people themselves becoming convinced that 
there is something that they can do on these problems. 


Mr. Davis: I do not think, though, that we want to leave the impres- 
sion that the standard of living of the Indian village is perceptibly 
changed. 


Mr. Mosuer: No. 
Mr. Davis: You still see the people very poor and all that. 
Mr. Scuuttz: Oh, sure! 


Mr. Davis: It really amounts to this in my own appraisal: It has 
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|been demonstrated that, where the right approach is made to the vil- 
lager, the villager is ready to change. 


Mr. Mosuer: That is right. 


Mr. Davis: And that a force has been set in motion in the villages, 
\which I think is having and will have locally some very spectacular 
iresults today. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I gained the impression from conversations which I 
[have had with you and from other kinds of information that there is 
:aiso a dedication on the part of people in key roles—government, cul- 
tturally, and otherwise—to bring improvement. I get the impression 
that, in the usual phraseology, the “elite” is committed to a very 
fundamental change here in bringing about economic development or 
growth or more production and a better life in these terms. This com- 
mitment is so in contrast with people in similar responsible roles, the 
elite, in some of the countries which we have been studying in Latin 
America. 


Mr. Mosuer: That is quite true. 


Ma. Scuuttz: For example, Mexico and Nicaragua are quite the ex- 
-ception. If this is true, over time, it makes a tremendous drive, because 
‘people thus in key positions are really seeking to advance this kind of 
scause, and it facilitates the motivation. 


Mr. Mosuer: One of the things which one sees in other countries 
tis that one finds a contradiction between objectives. There are the 
xcommon people who want a higher standard of living; there are the 
leaders of a country who, so far as the political strength of their country 
fis concerned and theoretically from a humanitarian standpoint, want 
itheir people to have a higher standard of living, but they do not want 
to face the basic changes in the economic power and political power 
rwithin the country which will come about if the standard of living is 
weally raised. In India you do not face that. Just as you have said, the 
political leaders are as eager for there to be a real revolution at the 
wbottom as the people at the bottom are. 


Mr. Scuurrz: Davis, does this turn now on one person or on just 
ia few key people in India—this village program getting under way, 
ithe progress which seems promising and in process for the village? 

Mar. Davis: Some people are, of course, more important than others. 
I was highly impressed with the quality of the thinking, training, and 
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ability represented by the Planning Commission, for example, which 
has an excellent staff and is made up of experienced and devoted peo- 
ple. They see their problem clearly; and they have outlined and put 
down more hay than they are going to put up. You see, they cannot 
achieve their goals, but they have thought rationally and outlined a 
program of improvement which I think will be measurably ac- 
complished if they have peaceful conditions to do it in. But I could not 
say that the program hangs on one man or half-a-dozen men, as you 
would say of the foreign relations. The foreign relations of India 
are keyed pretty much in the Prime Minister. In this case, while the 
Prime Minister is nominal head and chairman of the Planning Com- 
mission and keenly interested in all of this, from the central govern- 
ment down through the states or provinces, and now out into these 
development blocks and extension activities, you find an extraor- 
dinarily able and devoted bunch of people who are really running 
and in charge of this program. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I get some feeling here in the last few minutes in the 
comments which you are making that there is a real change in 
climate here; there is a general impact which releases this energy in 
the villages. What are the specifics of the programs? 


Mr. Mosuer: Following the war and following independence, there 
has been a very large program undertaken by the government to de- 
velop the villages of India. Part of it is in re-establishing a little bit 
the self-government which they used to have, although that has not 
gone very far. The biggest program in this direction is their extension 
program, their community development projects, and what they call 
intensive development blocks. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Intensive development blocks for villages? 
Mr. Mosuer: That is right. 
Mr. ScHuttz: Let us spell this out a little bit. 


Mr. Mosuer: These intensive development blocks are blocks of a 
hundred villages, contiguous. Of the five hundred and fifty thousand 
villages in India, they hope, over a five-year period, to include one 
hundred and twenty thousand of these villages in these intensive 
development blocks. So far, up to a month or so ago, they had the 
program in about forty-three thousand villages—about one-third of the 
target. 
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Mr. Scuutrz: This is really an immense achievement already! 


Mr. Mosner: And one must remember that it has all been done 
within the last three years. 


Mr. Scuutrz: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. Mosuer: We should emphasize that they started from scratch 
not more than three years ago. 


Mr. Scuutrz: And now we are talking about a program which is 
already reaching forty-three thousand villages in India. 


Mr. Mosuer: That is right. From the standpoint of the people at the 
top in the government there had to be the commitment of a govern- 
ment to this size program, which in itself is some measure of their 
interest in what happens at the bottom. But they did not make that 
whole commitment in the beginning. They only made a little of it 
to begin with. It was the reaction of the people at the bottom that 
was as much responsible for this as the people at the top. There had to 
_be these changes in attitudes and this spirit of self-help at the bottom 

before the people at the top could make the whole commitment. 


Mr. Scuuttz: To bring this more to the fore and to underline the 
/reason why we as Americans enter in more specifically, we should 
say that Allahabad Institute, of which you have been the director, 
Mosher, has been one of the training institutions in this program. 
‘The Ford Foundation has contributed; and your role formerly in 
jit as an associate director, Davis, was very much relating itself in a 
‘way in terms of facilitating this program. Point Four has also con- 
( tributed importantly. 


Mr. Davis: Much. 


Mr. Scuuttz: All this American support was in addition to and 
. accommodating the Indian effort of its own. 


Mr. Davis: To understand this, you have to go back behind the 
‘development projects to this question of training which you men- 
tioned, because in India, as you know, while they have excellent 
«schools, for the technical schools in physical sciences are very high 
‘class, they do not have the semblance, they do not have even the 
“concept, of extension. A university graduate, when he got his degree, 
{ felt that he was entitled to a desk job where he could push a button 
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and tell somebody else what to do. If he had two or three degrees, | 
he should have an assistant. 


Mr. Scuuttz: And buttons and buttons. 


Mr. Davis: Well, they actually clap their hands. Anyway, this 
whole is a vast problem of training and reorientation which has faced 
the government. And here is what they have done to tackle it. They 
have now thirty-four training centers to train multipurpose village 
workers who go out into the villages. While they give emphasis to 
agricultural production, the concept includes, equally, health and ed- 
ucation. They are multipurpose in the sense that, where they work 
with the village, they are supposed to advance all these things. They 
have thirty-four of those training centers throughout India. They 
have established three of the centers for public health training for 
specialists who service these multipurpose units. 


Mr. Scuuttz: These are people who, after a very short period of 
training, actually go out and work in these villages? 


Mr. Davis: Go into the villages and work with the people. They 
have five centers for what they call social education—that is the at- 
tack on illiteracy. And it is working to stimulate community coopera- 
tion toward better community life. They have, in addition, three 
centers to train the project executors. Those things have all been put 
into effect in a very short time. The first one of the training centers 
was opened in October, 1952. 


Mr. Mosuer: Mr. Davis has told a little about this training effort 
from the standpoint of organization. Let me tell a couple of things 
which have happened within one of these projects. We started one 
of these projects at Allahabad about two years age—two years ago 
this month. The first problem was to get these village workers. We 
had been told that agricultural graduates could not do the job proper- 
ly; that we would have to get people who were less than agricultural 
graduates, closer to the people. We advertised thirty-five posts in the 
newspapers; we got eight hundred applications. Out of these eight 
hundred we weeded out the hundred and twenty who looked most 
hopeful, and we asked them to come for a three-day conference, as 
we called it; it really was a testing period. We made them clean the 
barns; we made them hike fifteen miles; we made them go to a village 
and stay overnight. 
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Mr. Scuuttz: This was a real test! 


Mr. Mosuer: Let me just tell about three of the men. One of these 
men had received a Master’s degree in agriculture twelve years before 
in the government agricultural college, but the best job he could get 
was in a high school up by the mountains where he had been teaching 
for twelve years. At the time he came to us he was receiving eighteen 
dollars a month, after twelve years of experience, after having his 
Master’s degree in agriculture. Another of the men had been with 
Gandhi’s constructive village movement for some years; but that move- 
ment had broken up in his part of the country, and he was unemployed. 
The third man was working for a newspaper in a city, but, when he 
saw an opportunity to work in the village, he preferred that. Now 
what I want to point out is that the major contribution in the training 
of these men, what turned them into village workers of the kind who 
are carrying out this program, was one idea; and that idea was that 
they were competent to do the job. It was one of the legacies of the 
former type of government that everyone is either told what to do or 
tells somebody else what to do. But this is not peculiar to our project 
and to these extension projects generally. The key to them is that 
village people can solve their own problems... 


Mr. Scuuttz: They know they have a chance to solve them. 


Mr. Mosuer: . . . and, second, that the extension workers can help 
people solve problems without direction from anybody else. 


Mr. Scuuttz: How has the Point Four contributed here? How has 
the Ford Foundation made its contribution? 


Mr. Davis: Point Four has been of vast and essential importance 
partly by supplying the funds for and selecting the overseas personnel 
which needed to be brought in for key positions to get this started. 
Although the whole thing is Indian directed and Indian manned, there 
are specialists who were needed to be brought in. 


Mr. Scuutrz: These technicians are going out and are being 
decentralized? 

_ Mr. Davis: Oh, yes. And in addition to that, Point Four, or the 
Technical Cooperation Mission, as it is known in India, has made the 
specialists and technicians available. They put millions into it. They 
have been helpful; they have been modest, I think; they have been 
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sensitive. And I think myself that they have been an essential part of it. 

The Ford Foundation’s role is as sort of a starter. It has no projects 
in India. The Ford Foundation has advanced the funds, on a diminish- 
ing basis, to cover the cost of getting these training centers about 
which we have talked started. The central government and the states 
have picked and maintained them. The initial cost was the Foundation’s 
contribution to India. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I now know what Chester Bowles meant when he 
appeared on the University of Chicago Rounp TaBie some weeks ago, 
when he said that this community village program was, in reality, a 
revolution in one of the large societies, subcontinent India. 

You, Chester Davis, and you, Arthur Mosher, today, from your 
knowledge and experiences have made this real to me and have re- 
vealed why the village is so important and why in understanding the 
village one begins to get really the key to India’s future. You have 
told how, particularly since the revolution, there are, in fact, very 
marked signs that progress is under way. 


THE INDIAN EXPERIMENT* 
By CYRIL PHILIPS 


Professor of Oriental History, London University 


* 


Early one winter morning in 1948 I stood on the banks of the river 
Jumna looking across at the famous Taj Mahal. I was with an Indian 
friend who had taken me to see this tomb. It was a cold morning. 
There had been a fall of hail, and the mud flats looked like fields of 
snow. The minarets of the Taj stood out vividly against the deep blue 
sky. It all seemed beautiful, but also in a sense unreal. Suddenly my 
companion, pointing to the Taj, said—and he was referring back to a 
previous discussion—“There’s India’s ancient political legacy for you.” 
He sounded bitter—he was a member of the Indian Cabinet at that 
time running into difficulties—so I did not go on with the subject. I 
suppose what he meant was that new India could look in vain for 
political guidance to her own ancient past, that her political tradition 
was so slight that in the modern world she neither could nor would 
return to it. This divorce between society and government has persisted 
in India, and here the difference between the British and the Indian 
approach is at its extreme, for the British think that political forms of 
government must reflect society’s purpose, must grow out of social insti- 
tutions; and the Indians say that the reverse is possible and ought to be 
attempted even if it means a leap into the unknown. 

This is the dilemma that perplexed the British in India for the last 
half century, this is the dilemma facing independent India today. In the 
absence of any native political tradition, is it possible to apply to 
India’s caste and communal society a political model from outside, a 
political model in addition that reflects the ways and purposes of a 
western and totally different society? 

This is the question I am going to discuss and, once again, I am 
going to do it by considering the work and the views of three repre- 
sentative Indians of our own day, of Banerjea, the Bengali nationalist, 
df Mahatma Gandhi, and of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

All of these men grew up within the framework of British rule in 


*See The Listener, March 25, 1954. This talk was the final in a series of four on 
**Tradition and Experiment in Asia,” presented on the Home Service of the British Broad- 


‘casting Corporation. 
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India, and I think we should glance for a moment at the nature of that 
rule in order to understand their political background. Once the British 
started in earnest to conquer India it took them about fifty years, 
down to 1850, to sweep from the sea to the mountains; and then 
another fifty years, up to about 1900, to sort out, to understand, and 
to administer this new empire with its millions of strange people. The 
governments that the British replaced in India were mainly the 
governments of the Muslim invaders who had come into India from 
the north-west in the tenth century and whose political power had 
flowed over India by the fifteenth century. These Muslim govern- 
ments had not disturbed the traditional Indian pattern of rule. On the 
whole, they did not reflect Indian society, and this society did not feel 
responsible for them. It was therefore easy for the British to knock 
them off their perch and to step into their place, incidentally forcing 
the Muslims into the position of a smaller, separate community side 
by side with Hindu caste society. The British set up no new type of 
government; all they did was to fit on to the old bodywork a recon- 
ditioned engine. 

But whereas Hindu and Muslim rule in India had moved in only 
two dimensions, British rule developed in three, for the Indo-British 
empire was governed ultimately through parliament in London, and 
the British Administration in India could never for long escape their 
own home traditions. When the French were fought in Europe, they 
were fought in India; when the evangelicals applied themselves to 
change English life, they tried to change Indian life; when there was 
an age of reform in England there was an age of reform in India. At the 
same time, there was English education in Indian schools, and English 
ideas—and, therefore, ideas of representative government—were studied 
in the universities. And another thing was happening: through land 
settlement a new class of landlords was created; through free trade 
there was a vast movement of goods; towns like Calcutta and Bombay 
arose, linked by railway and road. Slowly, but inevitably, these forces 
squeezed to the surface of society a new class of men, living in towns 
throughout India, educated in English, a middle class that was not 
dependent on the Government. And, as it seemed suddenly in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, this class presented a British Govern- 
ment that was traditionally Indian in type with a political demand that 
was traditionally British in origin, the demand for representative 
government. 
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What were the British to do? The only working model of repre- 
sentative government that they knew was their own liberal democratic 
system. Yet when they looked at the model in relation to Indian society, 
they shook their heads doubtfully. How could you apply to a continent 
with a great mass of people a system which, in tiny Britain, depended 
on a well-educated middle class living so intimately that a responsible 
public opinion could quickly make itself felt. The British, too, were 
sufficiently alike to be able to discuss and vote and accept majority 
decisions, and yet to give flexibility and allow for progress and change 
through a two-party system. But Indian society was not any of these 
things: not compact, not homogeneous, not educated enough to produce 
a country-wide public opinion, and so split up between Hindu and 
‘Muslim as to make majority decisions unpopular and unworkable. And 
the thin, new crust of the middle class, less than one per cent. of the 
whole people, did not seem strong enough—or even sound enough—to 
bear any great political weight. So the British said, “No, the English 
model cannot be applied to India,” and they went on saying “No’— 
though less confidently—down to 1917. 

During this phase it was the new Indian middle class who insisted 
that the British were wrong to hesitate. Perhaps the most representative 
of them, and certainly the most vocal and persuasive, was Banerjea. A 
Brahman of Bengal, a member of one of the new landlord families, 
educated in England and trained for the Bar, he argued that his class 
really understood the middle-class Victorian form of liberal govern- 
ment; as proof he pointed to some of his friends who had gone to 
England and got into parliament and there made their mark. When 
he wrote an autobiography he called it 4 Nation in Making, and he 
Jescribed the Indian middle class as an effective medium through 
which parliamentary government could be introduced. When he and 
nis political friends met, as they did in the Indian National Congress, 
hey usually started by affirming their loyalty to Britain and closed 
with three hearty cheers for the Queen Empress. 

Banerjea, who was born in 1848, was the first Indian statesman to 
ake advantage of the new railways to leave his own province and 
empaign from end to end of India. With him, Indian politics were 
rn. He was, in a sense, India’s Gladstone. He and his friends were 
Oo bent on making out India’s claim for representative government that 
hey even argued that India’s political beginnings were democratic, and 
“whole school of India’s historians quickly arose to support them, 
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though the evidence in truth was scanty and unreliable. But here was\} 
a change, if you like! For whereas in earlier times Indian society} 
reflected an other-worldly attitude to life, and showed little interest } 
in history, here were Indians not only writing history but writing it) 
with a political purpose. Whether what they said was true or not is) 
irrelevant (and I do not propose to dive into this particular bed of H 
thorns): the point at issue is not whether these democratic forms once © 
existed, but whether they still continued vigorous in modern times; 4 
and to this the answer is “No.” i 

But this is not to say that you cannot find native village councils | 
in India. I once went with a district officer through his jungle villages, | 
which were off the main track. In one of them we saw a headman being | 
chosen. The villagers sat or stood in a group under a tree, we sat in the | 
middle. Five candidates presented themselves and made their claims, « 
and there were comments, not always polite, from the assembled crowd. | 
The elders of the village then made their choice and there was no 
doubt that public opinion had influenced them. : 

To Banerjea and his fellow constitutionalists the existence of such - 
councils gave further confidence that the seeds of self-government | 
would draw nourishment from the Indian soil. All that was needed, — 
they said, was time for nationalism to do its work, and this implied the | 
continuing support of the British. Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy of | 
India in 1914, tells us that he said to one of Banerjea’s colleagues, 
“How would you like it if I were to say that all British officials and 
British troops would leave India within a month?” 

He got the reply: “I would be very pleased to hear that news but 
before you’d reached Aden we’d be telegraphing to you to come back 
again.” 

Yet, in spite of this pressure, the British hesitated. They could not 
see the way ahead (some might say, did not want to) and the chance 
of working with the constitutionalists in favourable conditions before 
the first world war was in this way let slip. The chance never returned, 
because extremists groups pushed them off the stage and into the wings. 
Underneath that thin crust of the middle class, Indian society had 
been stirring. And out of this older, deeper India a medley of reformist 
and extremist groups sprang up shouting to the British not to stay but 
to quit. 

It was Mahatma Gandhi who mobilised and brought purpose and 
method into this agitation. A spare, thin little man, single-minded and 
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‘apparently simple, who did much of his thinking not with his mind 
[but with his heart—an essentially Indian figure, though enjoying the 
. advantage of western education, who turned by the force of his example 
1 what had been a limited, middle-class constitutional movement into a 
jmass revolutionary agitation. With ups and downs this went right on 
juntil the British left India in 1947. 

Gandhi wanted many things: he wanted the British to go peacefully, 
|he wanted Indian caste society to reform itself, and he thought that 
‘village life could be strengthened by creating just that little extra work 
-—through handicrafts or spinning or weaving—that would make for 
ithe peasant the difference between mere subsistence and a reasonable 
‘standard of living. He totally rejected the need for an elaborate political 
government, and offered as his ideal a return to a society of village 
(communities in traditional India. His methods of non-violent non- 
(co-operation with the British were certainly adapted to India’s custom 
‘and to the fact that he was struggling with a more or less civilised 
| power. 

The day I first sailed up the Ganges and set foot in India, the 
Prince of Wales was leaving by warship at the end of an official 
‘visit. Business in Calcutta that day was at a standstill. Not a taxi, 
not a tram, not a coolie was moving—not so that everyone could 
say farewell to the Prince, but rather so that they could proclaim their 
boycott. I have watched from a railway coach hundreds of Congressmen, 
followers of Gandhi, lie quietly down on the line at each end of the 
train, preventing it from moving. I have seen them in their hundreds 
go off to prison and in their thousands stand immobile before a charge 
of police. 

Foremost among the followers of Gandhi was Jawaharlal Nehru, 
now the Indian Prime Minister. He went to prison nine times, and 
emerged from it with as involved a character as Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 
His whole family, a rich Brahman upper-middle-class family, suffered 
with him. He himself had been educated in England. But most signifi- 
cant of all, although a passionate follower of Gandhi, Nehru did not 
accept all Gandhi’s aims, and in his person he represented the fact 
that, despite the Gandhi movement, the leadership of the National 
Congress, the channel through which the movement flowed, had 
remained middle class, and in the main western educated. Nehru and 
this class—both Hindu and Muslim, though the latter were in a 
minority—anticipated that if the British did go, power would fall into 
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their hands, and when it became clear in the nineteen-forties that the} 
British were going, the Hindu and Muslim middle-class elements fell} 
out in the struggle for power, in the process dividing the country, in, 
1947, into the two states of Pakistan and independent India. | 

In India, with which at the moment I am primarily concerned, the 
Congress leaders after thirty years of opposition, after trying for so | 
long to bring government to a standstill, were fairly tumbled into, 
power and responsibility. The psychology of opposition had to give way ; 
to the assumption of responsibility, and once again the question arose: ‘ 
“What form of government ought India to adopt?” Without hesitation 
Nehru and his colleagues said it was to be liberal and democratic after | 
the British fashion. But this led to another question—this time it was 
the Indians and not the British who had to answer it: “Can the British | 
form of government be made to fit Indian society?” 

It is easy, I think, to fog this issue, and in two ways. First, by 
assuming that the practice of responsible government must everywhere 
be the same, with the same conventions as in Britain. This is not : 
so in the older Commonwealth countries, still less in Europe. There is 
no reason why responsible government should not work in India—in 
fact, it is working. 

Secondly, it is misleading to stress the so-called apathy of the Asian | 
peoples, for example, in local government, where it is in effect being | 
compared with some ideal dynamism which supposedly exists else- 
where. In fact, those of us who are concerned with local government 
in any country, even with a suburban ratepayers’ association, know how 
very difficult it is to rouse interest in some of the things that have to be 
done at local-government level. 

Clearly, an Indian system of government cannot be in the pure 
pedigree of English parliamentary life. It is bound to be a cross-breed. 
The British, for instance, had consolidated the system of local rule 
through the district officer, and on this framework the election system 
was superimposed, so that an Indian villager might well feel that he 
had two masters, the district officer, with the force of tradition behind 
him, and the new M.-P. Not long ago I was out on tour with a district 
officer. It was a period of food scarcity. Grain was difficult to get and 
hoarding had been forbidden. In one village we found a shed of 
hoarded grain, and the officer at once confiscated it and arrested the 
owner. When we got back to headquarters, the officer was summoned 
before the Home Minister because it appeared the local M.P. had been 
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n to protest that the district officer had arrested one of the most influen- 
dal party men in the area. This was the sort of problem that cropped 
ip as the two systems, the new election and the old administration, 
2ame to terms. 

Another difference arises in the parliaments, because the dominating 
sarty, the Indian National Congress, grew up before the Indian parlia- 
ments. In England political parties evolved within and conformed to 
he needs of parliament, but in India Congress looms larger and is 
vound to condition the growth of parliament. Understandably, the eyes 
bf the Congress ministers in the provinces turn for guidance to 
Songress headquarters, with its mass, country-wide support and fifty 
rears’ tradition behind it. The pattern therefore already differs from 
he British but the dominating influence of Nehru and three or four of 
ais colleagues so far has held the Central Government, the provincial 
rovernments, and the Congress together, and under Nehru’s guidance 
sower and emphasis have slowly been moving from Congress into the 
-abinet and parliament. 

But less than a decade of constitutional government is only a drop 
m the bucket of India’s political tradition, and the weaknesses are only 
joo clear. Just as Jawaharlal Nehru himself appears to bear an undue 
veight of responsibility, so the whole anglicised middle class carries too 
much of the burden of governing India. They understand the new 
tructure, but they are comparatively few in number. The new rising 
ower classes—the technicians, the clerks, the teachers, the shop assist- 
nts, the factory foremen—and the much bigger class below them again 
—the peasants, the mill-hands, the coolies—are only just learning about 
he new system. They are as yet more concerned with bettering their 
onditions than with the liberal rights of man. They do not understand 
iberal democracy, except perhaps as a means by which the middle class 
ppear to increase their incomes. There is the making here not of a 
olitical opposition but of a deep antagonism between the unsatisfied 
ind the satisfied. The problem of stabilising responsible government in 
ndia therefore is primarily a problem of securing such an economic 
levelopment that the ordinary man finds no reason to change the 
orm of government. 

yen this still leaves unsolved the problem of the older traditional 
ociety, the caste and communal groupings. The new conditions of 
if, travel in buses and trains, work in industry, the new education, 
re undermining caste, but the process will be a long one. Until caste 
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goes, family favouritism, nepotism, and corruption will persist, anc 
until one language is effective for the whole country, India will be” 
divided by language. So though, in the short run, the problem of India’s f 


now, but at the least we can see that in the Five-year economic plan and? 
in the new constitution they have been appreciated and the first dis 
positions made. But deeper down than all this there lies the questiony 
which I began with. Can a civilisation, an important part of whoset 
tradition has stood for the unimportance of human life and the mean-f 
inglessness of time, really grapple with these problems, which demand} 
an urgent and practical mastery of the forces of nature and society?} 
The traditional Indian state stood divorced from society, irrelevant} 
to it, but the modern Indian state stands firmly on the shoulders of 
the new middle class who created it and can hold it in check. Their} 
outlook is akin to that of the modern west. To them this life and what’ 
man does with it is significant and important. Their historians read the’ 
same meanings into history as ours do. Their men of affairs have 
produced a village development scheme, the main assumption of which 
is that every man, however humble he is, counts. Government and. 
society are now seen to be aspects of the same thing, the nation. Middle- 
class India has abandoned India’s ancient political tradition and stands 
on the springboard of constitutional government. Can they persuade 
the rest of Indian society to follow suit? I do not know the answer 
to this momentous question. All I can say is that to someone who knows 
and loves India there are some small hopeful signs to be detected. 

For one thing, Indians have always shown a flair for parliamentary 
procedure, and in the great general election of 1952, when more than 
100,000,000 people voted, the electorate as well showed that they under- 
stood what a general election is for, and that the ability to read and 
write is not necessarily a qualification for knowing how to vote accord- 
ing to one’s own interests. We watched them at local and general elec- 
tions, and to me it is immensely impressive to see the sober and purpose- 
ful way in which they hold their meetings and queue up to record their 
votes. 

But the weight of an ancient tradition is still a terribly heavy one. 
A few weeks ago, at a great riverside religious festival the Indian 
crowds, with the Prime Minister in their midst, suddenly panicked, 
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ndia’s task is difficult, but her success could be of far greater impor- _ 
ce to Asia and the world than the communist experiment in China. _ 
For China has merely turned inwards and backwards to her old tradi-_ 

tion, back not to a world of free men but to one of men in blinkers. 


and forwards to a sense of Asian consciousness in a free world. If India’s 
«periment survives the testing time to come, it will mean a liberal 
wakening in Asia; it will set a term to colonialism everywhere by 
ncouraging the colonial powers and the colonial people to move more 
quickly yet in a more orderly way through the difficult middle period 
withdrawal. And at one stroke it will undermine racialism, for what 
loured man will not carry his head higher for seeing a free India 


building the freedom of mankind? 


But India has leapt clean out of her ancient political tradition, outwards _ 
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